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JRE Americans are concerned by the ravages of the depression 
years. They wish to assess the toll which has been taken in 
human happiness, security and efficiency. This pamphlet is de- 
signed to help them. Its author, Dr. Harry W. Laidler, is an 
economist of high standing. We are indebted to him and to the 
League for Industrial Democracy which he heads for permission 
to reprint it. The illustrative charts were prepared by Harold O. 
Hatcher of the staff of the Council for Social Action. 


Here is a pamphlet which can be used with profit by discussion 
groups. Orders for additional copies should be sent to 
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Boston Chicago 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


| Bigeeewe on unemployment in the United States are still only 
estimates.’ During the crisis of 1920-2, statisticians figured 
that there were anywhere from 4 million to 614 million. At one 
of President Harding’s conferences on unemployment during 
that time, the statisticians present were asked to decide how 
many were jobless by the simple device of a show of hands. 
From 1922 to 1927, the National Bureau of Economic Research - 
estimated a minimum army of unemployed in the various years 
from nearly 114 million to about 314 million. This, the Bureau 
declared, was but a minimum estimate, and many more might 
at that time be outside of the pale of industry. 


In the crisis beginning in 1929, conflicting estimates of the 
extent of unemployment have been made by various agencies. 
The last census taken by the Census Department of the United 
States in January, 1931, estimated that over 6,100,000 were 
wholly out of work, while many others were employed only 
part time. The American Federation of Labor estimated that, in 
1931, the total number of unemployed averaged 7,431,000 
during the year, with a low of 6,739,000 in April, 1931, and a 
high of 8,908,000 in December. 

The following year, in 1932, they asserted, the average had 
jumped from 7,431,000 to 11,489,000, with a high water mark 
of 12,344,000 in August of that year. The average number 
unemployed in 1933, which saw the birth of the New Deal, was 
11,904,000, nearly a half million more than in the last year of 
the Hoover regime. The monthly total in 1933 varied more than 
in previous years, jumping to 13,689,000 in March, 1933, the 
month of President Roosevelt’s inauguration and the bank 
holidays, and curving down to 10,108,000 in September of 1933. 
In 1934, the total swung up again to 11,755,000 in January, 
tobogganned downward to 10,248,000 in May, and rose again to 
11,459,000 in November, 1934, a total 429.000 more than in 
November, 1933,’ and within a few thousand of the 1932 average. 


1 See How America Lives, p. 19; Laidler, Unemployment and Its Remedies. 

2 Some of these figures were afterwards revised. The Federation’s estimates of unemployed 
included all thos: who had no work in normal industrial and governmental oceupations. 
Those working in government emergency programs were counted as without normal industrial 
employment and included among the jobless. 
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Some institutions have estimated a higher rate of unemploy- 
ment during the depression than has the A. F. of L. and some 
lower. The Alexander Hamilton Institute, for instance, main- 
tained that no less than 17,000,000 were out of work at the 
height of the crisis in the Spring of 1933. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimated that a little over 10 million 
were jobless in November, 1934. Harry L. Hopkins, Relief -Ad- 
ministrator, declared that, in March, 1935, 20 odd million out 
of a population of 125,000,000, or about 1 out of every 6 of the 
people of the United States, were on the relief lists, 6 million 
more than in late 1933! Of these 20,000,000, some 7,400,000 
were children under the age of 16, constituting one-sixth of the 
child population of the country. “With the average amount of 
relief per family per month as low as $8.23 in the state with 
lowest average and reaching only $42.36 in the state with the 
highest average,” declared Katherine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, in January, 1935, “it is obvious that 
the health and welfare of these children are in serious jeopardy. 
These children have a right to expect that federal, state and 
community relief policies will provide more adequately for 
essential items in the family budget.”* In New York City alone 
1.250,000 were kept from starvation only by a public dole. 


3 N. Y. Times, Jan. 5, 1935. 
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CHILD LABOR 


M3 enthusiastic supporters of the New Deal claim that, 
with the coming of the New Deal, child labor has been 
abolished. It is happily true that child labor has been pro- 
hibited by a number of codes. Over a million child workers 
were reported in the United States in 1920; about two-thirds of 
a million in 1930.’ Today, it is alleged, that number is ap- 
proaching zero. Is this correct? Emphatically no. Hundreds of 
thousands of children are still employed in commercialized 
agriculture, in domestic work, in tenement home work, in news- 
paper work, in agriculture, etc. Gertrude Folks Zimand, Re- 
search Director of the Child Labor Association, in September, 
1934, more than a year after the New Deal went into effect, 
made the following estimate of the present status of the em- 
ployment of children: 


I. The number of children covered by codes 


100,000 children under 16 years. 
This is based on the 1930 Census, excluding children in agriculture, 
newsboys and bootblacks, and domestic servants, and allowing for 
a 25 per cent reduction in employment since 1930. 

50,000 children 16 and 17 years old ; 
who have been removed from hazardous occupations, This is a 
rough estimate. Of course, these children are free to go into 
other jobs. 


Il. Children not covered by codes—540,000 


A. Those who might reasonably be expected to come under a code or 
agreement of some kind—40,000. 

100,000 in commercialized agriculture. 

This is considerably higher than the Census figure, but the Census 
was taken on April 1. Most of the work which children do in 
commercialized agriculture is not under way by that time. 

(a) The Jones-Costigan sugar bill signed in the Spring of 1934 sheds a 
ray of hope for sugar beet workers, though nothing has yet been 
done. It empowers the Secretary of Agriculture to limit and regu- 
late child labor in the sugar beet fields and to establish minimum 
wage rates for sugar beet workers in any agreement that may be 
drawn up under any act. 

No other field of commercialized agriculture has been touched by 
the NRA as far as child labor is concerned. 


40,000 domestic servants. : 
This is the Census figure. There has probably been some increase 


since then, but, on the other hand, a certain percentage of those 
included in the Census figure may have been working at home, It 
is as near an estimate as can be made. 


1 See How America Lives, p. 26. 
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B. Children who will not be covered by the codes—400,000. 
These are chiefly workers on the home farm. They should be pro- 
tected through state compulsory school attendance laws. 


III. Status of Newsboys 


According to the International Circulation Managers’ Association, there 

are 497,352 newsboys under 18 years, of whom 54.2 per cent are 

under 16 years. 
The child labor provisions of this code were the subject of hearings 
in September, 1933, and June, 1934, and are still under consideration. 
The provisions will probably be made public in a few weeks. This 
has been of special interest not only because of the large number 
of children affected, but because of the tie-up with the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. Much of the newspapers’ opposition to 
the amendment has been a direct result of an attempt to secure 
reasonable regulation of newsboys under the code. 


The need for a concerted effort to ratify the National Child 
Labor Amendment is great. 

In many sections of the country, the child labor situation is 
tragic. The National Economic Welfare Federation of Portland, 
Oregon, in June, 1934, sent a telegram to President Roosevelt 
stating: “Whole families including children ranging from 4 to 
16 years are forced into berry fields under threat of all relief 


being suspended. The average earning power of berry workers 
is 6 cents an hour.” 


The extensive use of migratory children from Pennsylvania 
on New Jersey truck farms is an old story as true today as it 
was twenty years ago. In the summer of 1934 complaints were 
made that certain large farms in Pennsylvania were collecting 
truckloads of children, 8 to 14 years, in Trenton at 4 A. M. daily, 
including Sundays, and carrying them into Pennsylvania to pick 
beans. Following the complaint, the trucks were ordered to wait 
on the Pennsylvania side of the river and the children were 
obliged to cross the bridge on foot. 


“One of the worst instances of child exploitation unearthed 
for years,” declares the American Child in September, 1934, “is 
the case of an 11-year-old orphan girl in Alabama, working for 
a tenant farmer for her ‘keep.’ In addition to the usual farm 
and household tasks, she was expected to run a cross-cut saw. 
In sixteen months her weight went down to 45 pounds, although 
the head of the household claimed she had never been ill ‘except 
for spells of puniness.’ She was found to have a broken arm. 
irregularly healed and infected, a bruised side also infected, and 
a temperature of 103. ‘I have switched her like I would my 


own child,’ said her master, ‘and I have made her work. Do you 
think she should just sit in the house?’ ” 
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Regarding the needs for the Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
the American Child states: 


“The forces working for the permanent abolition of child 
labor are now marshalling their strength for a vigorous cam- 
paign for ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amendment 
in 1935. Despite the oft-repeated claim of the opponents of the 
Amendment, that they also believe in the abolition of child 
labor—but through state action—the record of progress in state 
child labor legislation during 1934 gives little reason to hope 
that the individual states are prepared to bring their standards 
up to a level even approximating that which has been tempo- 
rarily reached on a nation-wide basis under the codes. 

“With the exception of a clause in the new Kentucky School 
Code, which raises the grade requirement for children under 16 
applying for work permits, not a single state raised the minimum 
age for employment or shortened the legal hours of work for 
children. 

“On the other hand, bills to establish a 16-year age minimum 
for employment were defeated in Massachusetts, New York and 
Rhode Island; bills to reduce hours of work were defeated in 
Kentucky and Rhode Island; and in South Carolina several good 
bills carried over from the 1933 session were allowed to die, 
including one to reduce working hours and another to prohibit 
the employment of children under 16 in textile mills; and 
an excellent new bill raising the age for compulsory school 
attendance from 14 to 16 years and requiring school attendance 
for the entire term instead of for 80 days only, after passing 
the House and being favorably reported in the Senate, was re- 
committed and died. 

“It is clear that not even the depression with its spectacle of 
millions of unemployed adults can persuade state legislatures 
to curb child labor in the face of lower standards in states with 
competing industries. Child labor legislation must be on a 
national basis, as the codes have clearly demonstrated.” 


WAGES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


N manufacturing industries, on the basis of a payroll index of 
100 during the three year period 1923-25, payrolls advanced 

in 1929, according to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
to about 114 in 1929, thence taking a nose dive to a low point of 
about 38 in March, 1933, when every bank in the nation was 
closed, from which month they went upward in a zig zag fashion, 
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landing at 61 in October, 1934. Thus, for every $100 received by 
employees in the manufacturing industries in 1923-25; for every 
$114 obtained in the middle of 1929, $61 was received in October, 
1934. (and about $68 in April, 1934). “In other words, payrolls 
in October, 1934, were 39 per cent smaller than in 1923-25, 
though 2.2 per cent greater than in October, 1933, and over 20 
per cent greater than in March, 1933.’ 


If 60 per cent of the families of the country were obtaining 
a subnormal income in 1929, at the height of the nation’s “pros- 
perity,” what must have been this percentage during the tragic 
days of depression in 1934 and 1935! Some light was shed on 
this during an investigation of agents of the United States Health 
Service in 1932 in Detroit, Pittsburgh and Birmingham. The 
investigation was conducted among many of the better paid salary 
and wage earners in ordinary times. It showed that 69 per cent 
of the families visited had incomes of less than $1200 a year as 
compared with 25 per cent in 1929. Only 9 per cent of the 
families received incomes of over $2000 as compared with 40 
per cent in 1929.’ 


As for weekly wages, we find that the average factory worker 
in October, 1934, received a wage of $18.90 as compared with 
$18.60 in October, 1933, and between $23 and $24 in the booming 
days of 1927. 


In the five representative durable goods industries, the average 
weekly earnings of the employed workers in October, 1934, were: 


Automobiles spacers. dotlts oe ee On cath ccs ater $21.95 
Foundries and machine shops.................... 20.15 
Blast furnaces and rolling mills.................. 16.30 
Saw mulls ses. ones yeti aayes, «ore ean near Canoe aye 14.75 
Bricks manufacturinges «ce esdc en weicmcenienee 14.65 


In the five selected non-durable goods industries, the workers 
averaged a week: 


Petroleumsrefinine secs eee ee eee $27.25 
Slaughtering and meat packing................... 22.80 
Wires;and; inners tubesss cy .aeer eri ree 22.75 
Papers and: pulps -<taauraccenctoetcerne se aateeeion cee 19.60 
(Cottoneoodss manufacturing deere rie eae 13.20 
In some of the non-manufacturing industries, the wages were: 
Powereand «light wae ate ox cee eee $29.80 
selephone, andutelegraplicmmaae ees eerie 28.20 
Dituminouse mining see Tat ee eee eee 18.80 
Isaundries"s scar eoetatte, oat ee eee ee 14,90 
Hotels (55 cei ke eee oe ee eee 13.40 


' Labor Information Bulletin, Nov., 1934, p. 13. 
*U. S. Public Health Reports, Oct. 13, 1933, p. 1255. 
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WEEKLY EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1934 
ct OOSSSOS®D 
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Each symbol represents five dollars weekly average 


Thus, in the industries here mentioned, if the wage-earners on 
the payroll in October, 1934, continued on the job 52 weeks 
during the year, and earned approximately the same amount as 
during October, they would have received on the average at the 
end of the year anywhere from $687 in the case of cotton mill 
workers to $1550 in the case of power and light employees. This 
highest wage—$1550—hbe it noted, is only about three-fourths of 
the income needed in 1929 to provide the head of a family with 
the basic necessities of life for the average sized family, and 
considerably less than was needed in 1933.’ 


WAGES FOR HOME WORK 


NDER the NRA many minimum wage standards were in- 
[ J creased under the codes from $6 or $8 to $12 or $14 a 
week. In many cases, unfortunately, the codes provisions were 
ignored, and, in other cases, the industry refused to operate under 
a code. One of the most serious violations of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of provisions regarding minimum wages developed 
during 1933 and 1934 in connection with industrial home work. 
Many manufacturers sent their work out to be done by house- 


3 The National Bureau of Economic Research estimates that the cost of living of industrial 
workers went down 18 points from a high of 100 in July, 1929, to 82 in October, 1934. 


(Bulletin, 53, p. 2.) 
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wives at home during their so-called leisure hours. A recent 
investigation of such home work in Connecticut by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor of that state indicated that 9 Connecticut fac- 
tories engaged in making small metal products were employing 
families at home at carding, etc., at a median rate of $6.92 a 
month! Only one out of every three families investigated re- 
ceived as much as $12 a month. “Visits to 129 of these families 
brought out the fact that, on the average, 4.4 persons per family 
were engaged in the work. The average earnings per hour per 
person was 7.9 cents. In 38 families, 5 cents an hour was the 
usual rate, while only 22 of the 129 families made over 10 cents 
an hour per person. At the same time, the lowest hourly rate 
allowed for factory work in an NRA code covering one of these 
products is 3214 cents. 


“Not one of the families visited could support itself solely 
on these earnings. All the families, which had no members 
regularly employed inside the shop, had to depend upon public 
or private aid. Although most of the employers claimed that 
the home work system was used to provide income for persons 
unable to work inside of the factory, it was shown that 70 per 
cent of the families visited had at least one unemployed member 
who could work inside the shop if the home work operations were 
performed there. A large number of the home workers expressed 
the wish that their work be taken inside a factory.” * 


Investigations of the New York State Committee on Minimum 
Labor Standards and of the National Consumers’ League have 
brought out similar conditions in New York, New Jersey. Penn- 
sylvania and other states. 


Following the inauguration of the New Deal, there was much 
dispute as to what happened to the purchasing power of the wage- 
earner who continued to be employed during the depression 
before and after the NRA went into effect. 

An investigation of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search in late 1934 indicated that hourly earnings and per capita 
earnings of workers in the manufacturing industry went steadily 
downward until 1933, and that, during the latter part of 1933 
and in 1934, there was a slight trend upward. In the case of 
hourly wages, this trend was a considerable one. 


The Bureau’s conclusions follow:’ 


1 Labor Information Bulletin, Noy. 1934, p. 21. 
? Bulletin 53, National Buresu of Economic Research, Dec. 22, 1934, p. 2. 
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INDEX NUMBERS DEFINING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING 
AND EARNINGS, JULY, 1929, TO OCTOBER, 1934 
July Feb. July Oct. Oct. 
1929 1933 1933 1933 1934 
Cost of living of industrial workers.... 100 74 Wt 80 82 
Hourly earnings, manufacturing labor.. 100 Ta 96 95 102° 
Per capita earnings, employed manu- 


Pachane er labOtere as eines coe cc ee 100 65 70 74 76 
Real per capita earnings, employed 

manufacturing labor ............. 100 8&8 9] 93 94 
Wiholesalesiirices....\. stein ocnccone 100 62 71 74 79 
Retail foe eprices..c3aee eet ooseee 100 57 66 67 73 
Retail prices of clothing and house 

LuUMmIshings ye... moss eee ait ae 100° 59 64 74 74 


Thus, according to the Bureau’s report, real per capita earn- 
ings of manufacturing employees, taking into consideration 
changes in the cost of living, were, in October, 1934, 6 per cent 
less than in July, 1929; 6 per cent more than in February, 1933, 
before the New Deal went into effect, and about the same as in 
October, 1933. In other words, the 12-month period, October, 
1933, to October, 1934, when the NRA was in full swing, saw 
virtually no improvement in the lot of the employed worker in 
the manufacturing industry. 

A revealing side light on the effect of the NRA on real wages 
was given in the report of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made public January 19, 1935. The report dealt with wage rates 
under the NRA in the textile industry. It maintained that, while 
hourly wage rates increased under the New Deal to an average 
of nearly 35 cents an hour, the real weekly earnings of almost 
every worker were less in August, 1934, than in August, 1933. 
In the North the average real earnings, due to the increase in 
the cost of living and the decrease in the number of hours of 
employment, declined 15 per cent and in the South, 25 per cent.’ 


ACCIDENTS 


N page 37 of How America Lives, we have attempted to 
O answer the question as to who takes the real risks in 
American industry. These risks are still being taken, and tens 
of thousands are killed each year in our industries, on our 
streets and in our homes. The National Safety Council esti- 
mates that 90 per cent of these accidents could be avoided. The 
Council declares that, in 1932 and 1933, around 15,000 people 
3 Sept., 1934. 


4 Oct., 1929. 
5 See N. Y. Times, Jan. 20, 1935. 
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were killed each year in industry, as compared with 20,000 in 
1929, while 75,000 more lost their lives in other forms of acci- 
dents. Nearly 9 million were injured! The money loss connected 
with these deaths and injuries was stupendous. The Council’s 
estimates of deaths from accident in 1933 and 1932 follow:’ 

No. of Deaths No. of Deaths 


1933 1932 

(Preliminary ) (Final) 

Totalen cts ae tie cia Ge sere 90,000 89,167° 
Motor Vehiclesaes. aa-.te  eees 31,000 29,451 
Public (not motor vehicle) ........ 17,500 18,000 
HomeGAiencc hae eee oes ae 29,500 29,000 
Occupational! 2 ache oes ete ciclo 14,500 15,000 
Manufacturing 12ers re 1,800 
GOnstructi ons Soes 5 cee lie aie. eaters 2,600 
Transportation and Public Utilities 1,800 
Trade and Service Industries ..... 3,500 
Mining, Quarrying, oil and gas wells 1,300 
Agriculturésees.: ofterao-mcitys-oee 4,000 


OTHER 1933 ACCIDENT FIGURES 


(1) Estimates of wage losses, medical expenses and overhead 
insurance costs in fatal and non-fatal injuries. 


5 a eee eID Elie ABM fens “a7 oman 8 $2,135,000,000 
Motor aVehiclet! 265% Aunt eras cae oe 680,000,000 
Publica(not motor) meas oe. to ee eee 440,000,000 
Hlomiereic databace Coe ie Coe ee 550,000,000 
Occupational cs 9 canals ee eee en ae 590,000,000° 


(2) Estimates of 1933 non-fatal injuries. 
Total (excluding 75,000 duplication between motor 


vehicle) and occupational) Myrrine ce eee een 8,730,000 
Motor; Vehicle i.5:4.castusiesemes cape Cerne Gees 1,090,000 
Publica (notemotorsvehicle) sence ee eee 2,100,000 
FLOM aos sincaes aye, Were nee nee © Salone ata) occ Aes een ws eee 4,360,000 
Occupational: Sencwes dees rae oo ae 1,255,000 


(3) Accidental deaths per 100,000 population in 1932 were 
greater in the United States than many other countries. 


UnitedsStatés\e eee. ee 71.5 
England and Wales ............ 39.7 
Ganadaas Sty ner ccatuccnaaare 51.9 
Australia. perce. «ie eee 46.4 


In industry in 1932, approximately one out of every 27 
workers suffered a disabling injury. Each injured worker lost 
an average of 47 days. 


: National Safety Council, Speahing for Safety, 1934, 
2 Includes 2500 duplications between motor vehicle and occupational. 
; 3 Excludes $85,000,000 duplication between motor vehicle and occupational, 
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The numbers of workers killed in 1933—about 14,500, com- 
pared with 15,000 in 1932, 17,500 in 1931, 19,000 in 1930, 
20,000 in 1929, and 19,000 in 1928. In giving these estimates 
of industrial accidents, it must, of course, be realized that the 
numbers of workers in industry in 1929, during the days of 
prosperity, were far larger than those in 1933, and, if the same 
proportion held good, far more would be injured and killed. 
Of the 1,255,000 non-fatal accidents in 1933, about 55,000 were 


permanent in character.’ 


“The father of three children lost his right leg in a machine 
accident in a steel mill,” writes the National Safety Council, in 
interpreting the cost of accidents to the individual and to society. 
“The cost of compensation benefits to him amounted to $2,625 
($15 a week for 175 weeks). The insurance premium to cover 
the injury probably amounted to about $3,200. Medical ex- 
penses added $125 more. The machine on which the man was 
working was damaged to the extent of $40. 


“The plant superintendent estimated that the time lost in 
production and the general effect upon other employees cost the 
company an extra $500, perhaps more. So, by this time, the acci- 
dent has reached the $4,000 class. But we are just beginning to 
count the cost. If a worker cannot return to his old job, a sub- 
stitute must be found to do his work. In this instance the injured 
man could not have returned to work for weeks; in fact, he 
never returned. 


“The injury to this steel man cut his annual earnings about 
$1,000. He probably still has 25 years of productive labor of 
some kind ahead of him. This means that by the time he retires 
he will have lost in wages a total of $25,000. Our accident is 
now in the $30,000 class. But there are many other losses. The 
man’s life plans have been frustrated. The home which he had 
hoped to buy may be nothing more now than a rented tenement. 
The education which he had expected to provide for his children 
may come to naught. ‘This is not speculation,’ says Edison L. 
Bowers, Department of Economics, Ohio State University. ‘I 
have listened to hundreds of just such stories, in a dozen 
states. The compensation award of $2,625 cannot make up the 


deficiency.’ ”° 


* See National Safety Council, op. cit., 1934, pp. 43-4. 
5 Ibid., pp. 46-7. 
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STRIKES 


HE number and intensity of strikes in the United States 

varies from year to year. During the “prosperous” days of 
1927 to 1929, strikes were frequent, and involved the loss of 
many millions of man-days. In the early part of the depression, 
when to attempt strikes would be merely to court defeat, on 
account of the constantly increasing army of unemployed ready 
to take the places of the strikers, the numbers of industrial 
disputes and the man-days lost greatly diminished. 

The incorporation of Section 7A in the codes and the ad- 
vancing demand for labor in the summer of 1933, however, 
stimulated labor to action, and, in 1933 and 1934, workers in 
almost every branch of industry fought for improved labor 
conditions. The general strike in San Francisco, the conflicts 
in Minneapolis and Milwaukee, and the far-flung textile strikes 
constituted some of the most spectacular industrial conflicts 
of 1934. 

The following figures tell something of the extent of these 
conflicts :" 


No. of Disputes No. Workers Involved Man-Days 
(Beginning in month) (Beginning in month) Lost 

1927 cet rabtaae oo 734 349,434 37,799,394 
1928-2 ects 629 357,145 31,556,947 
1929 Se ak ae. 903 230,463 9,975,213 
1930 eeeacec eee 653 158,114 2,730,368 
103 Easeeces 894 279,299 6,386,183 
1932 Geen 808 242,826 6,462,973 
1933 @.cane cee 1,562 812,137 14,818,847 
N34 ec ee ee bestens (Estim. 1st 9 months) 20,888,052 


THE FARMERS 


HAT about the economic position of the farmers during 
the last few years? 


Their position before the depression is well known, and has 
often been referred to. For the most part, they were just eking 
out a bare living.’ Bad as it was before 1929, it became steadily 
worse following the depression. 

The United States Department of Agriculture brings out the 
fact that, in the ten-year period from 1920 to 1930, the total 
value of farm real estate decreased from $66.316,000,000 to 
$47,880,000,000, and from that year to March, 1933, to 
$30,515,000,000, less than one-half of the 1920 level? 


* Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1934, p. 1140; World Almanac, 1935, p. 81. 
1 See also How America Lives, p. 10. 


* Year Book of Agriculture, 1934, p. 61. 
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During those years, thousands of farms were sold for non- 
payment of taxes. For the year ending March 15, 1933, approxi- 
mately 15.3 farms per 1,000 were thus sold, while 38.8 farms 
per 1,000 were involved in transfers in settlement of debt. 

One of the worst features of the farm problem is the debt 
situation. In 1928 farm-mortgage indebtedness in the United 
States amounted to nearly $9,500,000,000, and short-term in- 
debtedness, represented chiefly by loans from local banks, ran 
to about $3,000,000,000. The total farm indebtedness, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, undoubtedly exceeded 
$14,000,000,000, with an annual carrying charge of about 
$900,000,000. 

By 1932 this indebtedness had been reduced to about 
$8,500,000,000, while the total of other forms of farm debt had 
likewise decreased. Ordinarily, as the Department of Agriculture 
maintained, such a decline in the debt burden would be a whole- 
some sign. The decline from 1928 to 1932, however, was the 
result not of normal liquidation, “but of foreclosures, bank- 
ruptcies, and forced sales, and of the inability of local banks 
and other credit agencies to lend. Forced sales in 1932 consti- 
tuted 37 per cent of all transfers, as compared with 27 per cent 
in 1928. 

“Moreover, the reduced carrying charges represented that 
year a much larger percentage than in 1928. Interest on mort- 
gages alone amounted to 13 per cent of the gross farm income. 


“In 1932, for the country as a whole, nearly 16 per cent of 
all mortgaged farms were encumbered for more than 75 per 
cent of their value. The mortgage debt represented 25 per cent 
of the value of all farm land and buildings, and about 40 per 
cent of the value of all mortgaged farms. /t was two and a half 
times greater than in 1910.” 

Even in 1929, farmers were having a hard struggle to meet 
their debts. When farm prices dropped during the depression 
to 50 per cent below pre-war, their burden became intolerable. 

While the value of farms was going down, taxes were going 
up. Farm taxes per acre in 1932 were 89 per cent higher than 
in 1913. By 1929 taxes per acre had risen on an average 141 
per cent above the pre-war year 1913. In every geographic 
division they had more than doubled. 

In 1913, taxes amounted to an average of $.55 on each $100 
of farm valuation. By 1929, the figure had increased to $1.19. 


3 Ibid., p. 61. 
* [bid., p. 62, 
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¢ 
Following the depression, taxes fell, though unevenly. Land 
values, however, fell even more rapidly, with the result that, in 
1932, farm taxes amounted to $1.50 per $100 of farm valuation, 
or nearly three times as much as in 1913. 

The New Deal led to the formation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the AAA, which paid a bonus to 
farmers to restrict their crops. As a result of the workings of 
the AAA, of the drought and of other forces, farm prices in- 
creased during the next year and a half at a greater rate than 
did the cost of the goods purchased by farmers, while agri- 
cultural production decreased. The average per unit purchasing 
power of farm products thus advanced from an index figure of 
57 in February, 1933 (on the basis of 100 in July, 1929), to 
82 in October, 1934. This, however, was just about the same as 
in July, 1933. The total price of farm products increased dur- 
ing the same period by a couple of billion dollars. In 1932, 
according to Louis H. Bean, Economic Adviser of the AAA, the 
value of farm crops was $5.3 billion; in 1933, $6.3 billion, 
and in 1934, $7.3 billion, a nearly 40 per cent increase in 1934. 
over 1932.’ In 1929, the gross farm income approximated $12 


5 N. Y. Times, January 2, 1935. 
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billion. Prices paid by the farmer for needed commodities ad- 
vanced some 16 points from early 1933 to late 1934. 


The estimates of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
follow:* 

1929 1933 1933 1933 1934 

July Feb. July Oct. Oct. 


Average per unit purchase power of 


LAB PLOW CIS me Neer t aca en 100 57 81 70 82 
Prices received by farmers ............ 100 37 56 53 68 
Raicesanaids bys tarmersicn vec soar 100 66 70 76 82 
Retail stood 8 Prices feca | sss once cae 100 74 77 80 82 


Thus the farmers in the country were receiving in 1934 a 
gross income of about 60 per cent of that received in 1929, while 
the average unit purchasing power of farm products was still 
only about four-fifths of that of pre-depression days, days that 
were anything but prosperous for agriculture. 


EDUCATION 


HE educational system of the United States, which steadily 

expanded prior to the depression of 1929-35,’ received a 
serious setback in many parts of the country during the economic 
crisis. From the school year 1931-2 to 1932-3, school expenditures 
decreased by about $400,000,000, and, in the following year, 
by another $170,000,000. In 1930-1 they were $2,317,000,000; 
1932-3, $1,922,000,000; 1933-4, $1,753,300,000, a half-billion 
below the pre-depression year of 1928-9. 

This reduction occurred despite the fact that enrollments were 
675,000 greater than 1928-9. Expenditures per child enrolled 
decreased during these years 1928-9 to 1932-3 from $90.22 
to $66.53." 

In the early part of 1933, it was reported that 2,269 schools 
in 11 states had been closed, involving nearly 150,000 children. 
By March 30, schooling had been suspended in 50 out of 67 
counties in Alabama, affecting 81 per cent of all children in the 
rural white schools of that state. 

The construction of school buildings had been virtually sus- 
pended. Salaries of teachers had been reduced in from 80 to 90 
per cent of city school systems and in virtually all rural schools. 
The depression had seriously reduced the length of term in all 
types of schools. In thousands of districts schools were open for 


§ Bulletin, National Bureau of Economic Research, 53, PD. 2. ; 
7 Percentage relation of index of average prices received by farmers to index of average 
prices paid by farmers for commodities used in production and in family maintenance. 


1 See How America Lives, p. 41. ‘ ‘ 
2 See Survey, May, 1934; Emergency Federal Aid for Education, published by the N.E.C. 
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less than 120 days a year. Fully half the educational institutions 
of the nation had eliminated one or more of its activities from 
the curriculum. 


Even in a state like Michigan, where educational standards 
are high, the educational budget in 1933 was 60 per cent less 
than in 1929. Eighty per cent of the pupils, some 800,000 in all, 
attended curtailed school terms. Some 12,000 teachers in the 
state were unemployed.” 


In. the nation-at-large several hundred thousand licensed 
teachers were without employment. 


In 1934 and 1935 the situation was somewhat improved in 
many parts of the country as a result of federal aid, and the 
industrial situation. In 1934, however, it was reported that one 
in four teachers were receiving an annual wage under $750, and 
about 85,000 teachers, a wage of less than $450.* 


MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


EFORE the war the United States was spending for defense 
B purposes around a quarter of a billion dollars.’ In his 
budget message of January 7, 1935, President Roosevelt asked 
Congress to provide a total of $870,922,292 for national defense 
in all its phases for 1936. This included, however, non-military 
and construction work proposed for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. The strictly military activities proposed in the budget 
for the army amounted to $312,235,811, a gain of $48,595,075 
over the previous year, of which $20,737,072 was given to the 
Air Corps and $10,000,000 to the Finance Department for 
anticipated increase in the cost of the officers’ retired lists. 


Practically every army branch received an increase. The 
army strength was to be maintained, with 12,000 officers, 826 


warrant officers, 118,750 enlisted men and 6,415 Philippine 
Scouts. 


A total of 547 new planes were to be purchased. For the 
National Guard Bureau there was provision for $30,812,798, an 
increase of $1,810,424. The R.O.T.C. was allowed $3,323,246, 
an increase of $193,652. 


The total naval appropriation asked for amounted to 
$489,771,347, an increase of $186,853,499, 


8 Literary Digest, Sept. 30, 1933. 

“See Emergency Federal Aid for Education, a pamphlet published by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 

2 See How America Lives, p. 24. 
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The naval increase provided for an addition by July 1, 1936, 
of 11,000 enlisted men, who would bring the total strength on 
that date to 93.500. 


For construction of naval vessels, President Roosevelt re- 
quested a total of $140,000,000. This included $48,000,000 to 
continue or complete vessels authorized prior to February 13, 
1929; $60,000,000 to continue construction of 20 vessels begun 
during the 1935 fiscal year, and $32,000,000 to build 24 vessels 
to be laid down during the 1936 fiscal year. Some $35,000,000 
was urged for new aircraft and airplane carriers.’ And _ this, 
despite the fact that America is not in the slightest danger of 
invasion. 

The actual expenditures for 1933 for army and navy were 
$636,244,193 ($293,314,496 for the army and $342,929,697 for 
the navy), although the total appropriations for the war and 
naval departments that year for military and non-military pur- 
poses approximated $788,000,000. Total War and Navy De- 
partment expenditures for 1934, however, total only about 
$560,000,000. 

During 1934, the vast sum of $238,000,000 was appropriated 
from PWA funds for the building of naval vessels. The Vinson 
Bill was likewise passed. This authorized the construction of 
102 naval vessels during the succeeding five years at a cost 
variously estimated from $590,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, so as 
“to bring us up to ‘treaty’ strength.” 

During the time that army and navy increases were being 
made, the following decreased appropriations were in evidence 
in the State Department, the Children’s Bureau, and the Office 
of Education: 


1934 1935 
State Department ............. $12,279,719 $11,042,098 
Childrencss DHreall 92a ee. ae oe 344,000 337,030 
Oflice* of Education’... .2 2.2.6 11,422,700 8,648,110 


While the United States is adding year by year to its military 
expenditures, other nations are disregarding the lessons of 
history and arming to the teeth. The National Council for the 
Prevention of War has recently compiled a statement of the 
costs of war in times of peace from the Armaments Year Book 
of the League of Nations. The compilation is ominously sug- 
gestive, indicating an increase for military expenditures on the 
part of six of the large nations of the world from 30 per cent 


8 See New York Times, Jan. 8, 1935. 
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in the case of France and and Russia to 197 per cent in the 
case of the United States during the 18-year period, 1913 to 
1930. The estimated increase is as follows: 


Total National Defense Expenditure Percentage of 
(Army, Navy, Air—in Millions of Dollars) Increase or Decrease 
1913 1930 
Brance ce cae concer 348.7 455.3 +30 
Greats Britain see ee ee 375.1 535.0 +42 
Ltaly tees «eee oe 179.1 258.9 +44 
Japanese. eer eee 95.5 232.1 +142 
FUUSSLaiers aco saie stake orev 447.7 579.4 +30 
United Statesicem- tac 244.6 WAIT +197 


(The six great powers, excluding Germany, are spending sixty-five per 
cent more on their armies, navies and air forces than they did the year 
before the World War. The percentage of increase for the United States 
is higher than for any other power.) 


Cost to the United States of Wars and War Systems, 1788-1929 


Maintenance of war system, 1788-1929 ...... $64,804,670,719 
Revolutionary War (estimated) ............ ,000, 
Wiarvoipl8 120s fen Awa cnise tes cniatacie tee ee 133,000,000 
Gia SW ar = «ese eet oe, 2 cco aR sh eee eer 13,000,000,000 
Spanish-Americanm Wales. i circa 326,000,000 
World War to 1934, exclusive of loans to the 

Allied Governments ac sealants eee 41,000,000,000 


The Nation of January 23, 1935, gives a careful analysis of 
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the military expenditures requested by President Roosevelt, con- 
trasting this request with appropriations in past years. 

After quoting President Roosevelt’s statements to Congress 
that “our peaceful and neighborly attitude toward other nations 
is coming to be understood and appreciated” and that “there is 
no ground for apprehension that our relations with any other 
nation will be otherwise than peaceful,” the Nation mentioned 
the request for the more than $870,000,000 appropriations, “the 
greatest army and navy appropriations in peace time in our 
history.” 

It adds: “Deducting the non-military expenditures of the 
War Department (rivers and harbors and the Panama Canal), 
there is still left the stupendous sum of $800,369,658, of which 
$488,133,847 goes to the navy for strictly naval purposes and 
#312,235,811 to the army for purely military purposes. In the 
face of the depression, when every other regular department is 
being skimped, the army and navy are to receive enormous 
increases. 

“Since the PWA spent $150,000,000 last year on ships—a 
neat way of outwitting Congress and increasing the appropria- 
tions without that body’s constitutional sanction—the actual naval 
increase is less than appears from a comparison of the regular 
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naval appropriations. These have nonetheless jumped enor- 
mously. In 1916 the sum was only $153,853,567. Then came our 
entry into the war and in 1919 the high point of $2,002,310,785; 
since then the lowest figure has been $312,743,410, in 1926. In 
1930 it rose again to $374,165,639. Thereafter, until Mr. Roose- 
velt took office, some effort was made to hold down expenditures, 
the 1933 figure being $349,732,213. But the former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy has come to the rescue. The increase 
for the fiscal year 1935-36 over 1933-34 will not be less than 
$138,401,634, or 39.5 per cent. Not until the World War came 
did our total naval expenditures reach the sum of $139,000,000. 
Indeed, all the expenditures of the federal government for 
1916-17 were only $734,056,202, or $66,340,456 less than we 
are to spend on army and navy alone in the coming fiscal year! 
Could anything illustrate more clearly what the World War 
accomplished in the way of a permanent increase of government 
outlays for regular services—aside from emergency reconstruc- 
tion and relief? 


“If we turn to the number of officers and men authorized, 
we find that in the year 1905, during the Presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt, we had 2,252 officers and 30,804 men. Ten years later 
the force had grown to 3,780 officers and 52,562 men. Passing 
over the war years, we had 8,625 officers and 119,205 men in 
1921. Thereafter came a sharp drop, but the average number 
of enlisted men from 1925 to 1930 was about 84,000, with the 
number of officers steadily rising until in 1932 we had 9,423. 
The proposal now made to Congress is that the total number 
of enlisted men shall be brought up to 93,500, with a further 
increase of officers to well above 10,000, as it is specified that 
in future all graduates of the Naval Academy shall be com- 
missioned, instead of a number being returned to private life 
as is the case today. By July, 1936, then, we shall have at least 
105,000 officers and men in the navy and withdrawn from pro- 
ductive life, which is as many as were carried on the rolls in 
the war year 1917—this alongside a regular army of 131,578 
men and officers.” 


NATIONAL INCOME, 1929-32 


ae HE economic crisis played havoc with the national income 
and with industrial production. In 1929, the last year of the 
boom, the income produced in the United States was estimated by 
Dr. Kuznets of the National Bureau of Economic Research as 


1 Compare with How America Lives, p. 44. 
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$33 billion." By 1932, that income had decreased to less than 
$40 billion, to less than half of its former level. The national 
income that was paid out, on the other hand, decreased by about 
40 per cent, as contrasted with a drop of a little more than one- 
third that amount (14.4 per cent) in the post-war depression 
of 1920-1. 

Property income shrunk during this three year period to a 
much less extent than did service income. In 1932, total property 
income was about 70 per cent of its 1929 level, with interest 
nearly as high as in 1929 (96.7 per cent) and dividends some- 
what over two-fifths the previous level (43.4 per cent). 

Wages during the same period, on the other hand, were the 
first to shrink, and by 1932 had decreased to less than 40 per cent 
of their pre-depression level. Salaries decreased to 60 per cent 
of that level. The mass of workers were thus increasingly unable 
to buy the products of industry. The disparity between the con- 
suming power of bond holders and of the wage-earners in 1932 
was a glaring one. 

The compilation of Dr. Simon Kuznets of the Bureau is 
as follows:’ 

NATIONAL INCOME, PAID OUT AND PRODUCED 


Millions of Dollars 
1929 1930 1931 1932 


MRCOMEMP ALC: OULe oi, pata as o5.ck aes oeeo she 81,136 75,410 63,247 48,894 
BUSINESS SAVINGS Mars olen cove eere a aie as eo 1,896 —5,065 —8,604 —9,529 
TTICOME RDU OOUCEA anys gsc uaers aieke ove niko exe eras 83,032 70,345 54,643 39,365 


Percentages of 1929 
1929 1930 1931 1932 


UG CYS eG RN iges 6 ae ear eee JOnene 100.0 92.9 78.0 60.3 
INCOME MPLOCUCEO Biss crs screisiv che -o yr + 100.0 84.7 65.8 47.4 
U.S. B. of L. S. cost of living index..... 100.0 97.4 88.9 80,4 


U.S. B. of L. S. wholesale price index.... 100.0 90.7 76.6 68,0 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES 


The industrial situation of the masses as compared with the 
wealthy owners of industry before 1930 has been clearly set 
forth of late in the recent volume on America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume by Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton and Clark Warbur 
ton of Brookings Institution. The findings of these authors were 
substantially as follows (pp. 55-7) : 

1. In 1929, a family income of $2000 a year was in general 
regarded as necessary for a standard of health and decency. On 
that income the average family could obtain the basic necessaries 


2 Bulletin, National Bureau of Economie Research, June 7, 1934, 
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of life. Below it, except in a few parts of the country, this was 
dificult, if not impossible. 

2. A majority of American families received an income in 
that year below that minimum. 

Nearly 21 per cent of the total families, or 21 per cent—about 
one-fifth—of the total, had incomes of less than $1000 a year, 
less than one-half of the minimum. 

About 12,000,000 families, or 42 per cent, had incomes of 
less than $1500. 

More than 16,000,000 families, or practically 60 per cent of 
the total—3 out of every 5 families in the country—secured less 
than $2000 a year, less than the amount estimated as necessary 
for a minimum standard of health and decency. Their income 
aggregiated 18.3 billion dollars, as compared with 58.9 billions 
for the 11 million families having incomes of $2,000 or more. 


Nearly 20 million families, or 71 per cent, had incomes of 
less than $2500. Only a little over 2 million families, or 8 per 
cent of the total, had incomes in excess of $5000. About 600,000 
families, or 2.3 per cent, had incomes in excess of $10,000. 
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The aggregate income of the 6 million families at the bottom 
of the scale, even when the negative incomes shown by some 
families are eliminated, amounted to 3.5 billion dollars. In other 
words, about 21 per cent of the families received only 4.5 per 
cent of the income. The 11,653,000 families with incomes of less 
than $1,500 received a total of about 10 billion dollars. At the 
other extreme, the 36,000 families having incomes in excess of 
$75,000 possessed an ageregate income of 9.18 billion dollars. 
Thus it appears that 0.1 per cent of the families at the top re- 
ceived practically as much as 42 per cent of the families at the 
bottom of the scale. 

This study brought out that the distribution of income among 
unattached individuals and one-person families in 1929 was 
similarly diverse and similarly concentrated—only more so. For 
example, about 10 per cent had incomes of less than $500, as 
compared with about 7.6 per cent in the case of families. About 
46 per cent received returns of less than $1,000, as compared with 
about 21 per cent among the families. About 82 per cent, 8 out 
of every 10, received under $2,000. 

Difficult as were these conditions for workers in so-called 
prosperous times, far more difficult have they been during this 
most severe of all economic depressions. 


N 1929, some 513 income takers in the United States received 

incomes of $1 million or more, a total income of $1,212.- 
000,000, or an average income for each of the 500 odd of 
$2,362,000.’ Each of these 500 odd wealthy men and women thus 
received an average income equal to that of nearly 2000 average 
wage-earners, while collectively they obtained rent, profits, in- 
terest and salaries equal to the combined wages of a vast army 
of nearly a million wage-earners. 

These receivers of million dollar incomes shrank rapidly in 
numbers during the depression totalling 150 in 1930, 77 in 1931 
and 20 in 1932. In 1933, however, the year of the beginning of 
the New Deal, profits increased and, with that increase, the 
number who could count their returns in terms of seven figures. 
more than doubled, amounting to 46. These 46 averaged 
$1,772,000! 

One of the most interesting features of the 1933 returns as 
compared with those in 1932, was that they reflected the results 
of the New Deal, and the benefits that the New Deal had con- 
ferred upon the wealthy, as compared with those of moderate 


1 See How America Lives, p. 48. 
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means. The preliminary figures indicated that, while the numbers 
of the income receivers in the lower income brackets—those with 
incomes of from $1,000 to $25,000—decreased in each category, 
and while the incomes of these income-receivers shrunk, those in 
the upper income classes, obtaining annual returns of from 
$25,000 to more than $1,000,000 increased all along the line. 


‘These incomes in 1932 and 1933 were as follows: 


Net Income 1932 1933 1932 1933 
Classes No.of Income No.of Income Net Income Net Income 
(in thousands Receivers Receivers (in millions (in millions 
of dollars) of dollars) of dollars) 
Unders oe sees 3,420,995 3,339,602 lel 6,792 
Foe) Olgeeeteete ara 227,273 219,735 1,595 1,477.8 
LOD Simerorcre cence 77,045 74,626 dle bay 1,096.9 
2525 () aeeeecnecteees 17,658 18,168 601.3 621.2 
50-100 cet 5,644 5,927 376.2 394.8 
OO=150ieratee - 962 1,085 116.1 129.3 
150-300mer mane: 589 693 117 139.9 
300-500=e- eee 136 139 51 59.8 
5001 O00 terrae 80 84 54.5 59.5 
1,000 and over.. 20 46 302 81.6 
3,750,402 3,660,105 11,185 10,846 


*N. Y. Times, Dec. 10, 1934, 
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Thus, the net income of the upper bracket income receivers 
increased from 1932 to 1933 from a few per cent in the case of 
a few of the classes to over 130 per cent in the case of the million 
dollar income class. An analysis of the lower brackets shows 
consistent decreases in 1933. Among other things it shows a 
decrease of about $567,000,000 in wages and salaries, with 
$389,000,000 of this decrease in the classes with incomes of 
under $5,000. 

Corporation returns for 1933 numbered 472,174, of which 
104,702 showed net incomes of $2,506,000,000. The number of 
returns showing net incomes increased 25,927, or 32.91 per cent 
as compared with 1932 and the net income increased $654,503,000 
or 35,35 per cent. Returns showing no net income numbered 
316,056, and the deficit reported by these corporations was 
$4,511,000,000, a decrease of $1,909,000,000 or 29.74 per cent 
from that reported by corporations reporting no net incomes 
in 1932. 

CORPORATE NET INCOME REPORTED, 1932, 1933 


9 1933 
Industrial Group (In millions of dollars) 
Agcricdlinral and) Telated cseaaj.e ses .0cse css 5.9 13.6 
Miantrig” and g QUAL YING ete ere tor male's av ee os SiG 68.9 
Mannfacturing otras eta: beisd ce gee 65.7 1210.7 
(onstrichotime ia ame reac rece ares ne 29.6 22.3 
Transportation and other Public Utilities.... 538.5 500 
Wr AGG MAPAME nc wero O cise ce tie ee iaTe «© os + ore Gilet 219 392 
Service—professional, amusement, etc........ 58.7 54 
Hina vic Guerre. oe, eccesyamoe aie ete wis Regio bi duana Ciel he 284.2 244 


The increase in the higher incomes undoubtedly reflected 
increase in profits due to higher prices under the New Deal. 
Many students of the codes maintained that the price-fixing 
clauses therein unduly raised prices and decreased purchasing 
power. These price-fixing provisions in the codes, declared the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board on January 7, 1935, seek “not to 
regulate competition, but to eliminate it. Insofar as they boast 
prices, they operate to reduce output and impair living standards. 
They are anti-consumer both in intent and effect. Such powers 
cannot safely be entrusted to private agencies unless accompanied 
by effective public supervision.” 

The Board maintained that the effort of a number of indus- 
tries to stabilize profits through price fixing provisions “comes 
perilously near to stabilizing poverty.” They maintained that the 
vast majority of the codes should be confined to certain simple 
provisions “covering clearly established trade practices, incorpo- 
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rating publicly approved consumer standards, prohibiting child 
labor, setting maximum hours and minimum wages and providing 
for the right of collective bargaining. The government, if it is 
to prevent competitive impairment of labor standards, must retain 
the right to impose such codes and must itself provide for the 
enforcement of their labor provisions.” 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


RODUCTION during the crisis showed wide variations in differ- 
P ent industries. From 1933 to 1934, the period following the 
enactment of the New Deal, agricultural production was seen to 
have decreased, partly as a result of the efforts of the AAA, by 
5 per cent. Production in the fields of raw mineral, manufactur- 
ing, construction and rail freight transportation advanced during 
the year by only from 2 to 5 per cent. In 1934, construction was 
still in the doldrums, only at 38 per cent of the 1929 level, while 
manufacturing was but 70 per cent normal, having regained about 
one-fourth of its depression losses. 


The estimates of production changes during the depression 
by Dr. Frederick C. Mills of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research is as follows: 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION, 1929-34 
Selected Industries of the United States 


Raw Con- __ Railroad Freight 
Year Farm Minerals struction Transportation 
1929 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 89 90 86 
1931 103 75 76 69 
1932 95 62 49 52 
1933 92 66 * 36 56 
1934° 87 71 38 60 
SUMMARY 


iP Hus we find that, difficult as life was for the masses of the 
people during “good” times, far more tragic is it during a 
period of economic distress. In this crisis, the most prolonged in 
our history, the national income decreased by 1933 to less than 
one-half of its 1929 size, wage-rolls shrunk to less than 40 per 
cent, farm values and farm income to less than half the 1920 and 
1929 levels, respectively, unemployment soared to between 13 to 
17 million and dependency increased to such an extent that 1 out 


' National Bureau of Economic Research, Bulletin 53, Dec. 22, 1934. 
* Based chiefly on first 10 months of 1934, 
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of every six or seven people in the country were kept from 
starvation only by virtue of public or private relief. 


_ After nearly 4 years of depression, President Roosevelt was 
inaugurated and initiated the New Deal. What effect did the 
New Deal have upon labor in its first year and a half? 


1. Child Labor. It decreased or abolished child labor in a 
number of industries, though hundreds of thousands of children 
continued to work in industrialized agriculture, in domestic serv- 
ice, in the newspaper business and in other lines. 


2. Minimum Wages. The New Deal led to the increase in the 
wage rates paid to the lowest paid labor. A minimum of from 
$12 to $14 a week for a full week was established in the major 
portion of the industries. The minimum was far too low, how- 
ever, for a good American life and often tended to become a 
maximum. There were no provisions in the codes automatically 
increasing these minimum levels with the increase in the cost of 
living. In many cases workers paid a minimum were employed 
part time instead of full time, and speeded up in their working 
hours, so that the total wage bill at the end of the week was often 
smaller than before the NRA. Industrial home work where 
starvation wages were paid greatly increased. 

Total payrolls, however, increased. While wages went up 
slightly, prices also advanced. By October, 1934, per capita real 
wages of labor had advanced by 6 points over February, 1933, 
although they were about the same as in October, 1933. 


Hours. Maximum hours were in many industries reduced, the 
average reduction of from about 44 to 40 hours a week. In many 
cases, however, the shorter hours were not accompanied by an 
increase in hourly wages, and resulted merely in a share-the-work 
movement. It must be realized that the average worker in the 
manufacturing industry in 1932 could produce, with improved 
machinery in from 41% hours to 5 hours as much as his pre- 
decessor could have produced in 1919 in 8 hours. Hours have 
not been reduced proportionately to the increase in productivity. 

In many cases corporations, in an effort to evade code provi- 
sions, transferred workers from one class to another, to which 
maximum hours did not apply. Many were made executives of 
stores, and, as such, were compelled to work a 12 hour instead 
of a 7 or 8 hour day. 

No adequate enforcement machinery was developed, in most 
instances. In the early part of 1935, General Johnson claimed 
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that the NRA had been put to sleep, that “the codes are being 
allowed to languish, that the blue eagle is dying, that the prin- 
ciples on which the whole plan proceeded are ignored.” * 

3. Collective Bargaining. The United States is far behind 
Great Britain and many of the other European countries in the 
recognition of organized labor. In 1920 about 12 per cent of the 
organizable workers were in trade unions. By 1930, this per- 
centage had decreased to about 8 per cent. Section 7-A gave a 
considerable impetus to the organization of workers, particularly 
in the mining, textile, needle trades and other industries. On the 
other hand, company unions increased at a far faster rate than 
did independent trade unions, and corporation after corporation 
fought bitterly against trade union recognition. Under the NRA 
industry was organized nearly 100 per cent. Labor was permitted 
to organize, but not compelled so to do. In many industries, 
organized as they were, employers presented a far more united 
front than formerly against labor and against the consumer. 


4. Unemployment. During the months following the passage 
of New Deal legislation, unemployment continued to decline from 
the high mark of 13,689,000 in March, 1933 (A.F. of L. estimate) 
until late 1933, rising again, however, until, in November, 1934, 
it was 429,000 above the November, 1933, level (an estimate of 
11,459,000 in November, 1934). The army of unemployed in the 
early part of 1935 was nearly twice as great as any time during 
the crisis of 1920-1. 

5. Profits. Under the New Deal, profits, with the rise of living 
costs, steadily increased, and, in 1934, industrial profits, it was 
estimated, were about 70 per cent greater than in 1933.7 The 
number receiving incomes of a million dollars or more increased 
by 130 per cent in 1933 over 1932 (20 to 46). In fact increases 
were to be noted in all income classes of $25,000 or over. 
In the lower brackets, however, the reverse was true. Those 
receiving incomes from $1,000 to $25,000 obtained smaller re- 
turns in 1933, after the New Deal got under way, than in 1932. 
Thus in the first year of the New Deal a wider inequality was 
noted in the distribution of wealth and income. 


6. The Farmer. The farmer, under the New Deal, shared 
better than did some of the other groups in society. However, 
in 1929, he was worse off than almost any other group. Farm 
production, as a result of the AAA policy of restricting crops, 


1 Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 19, 1935. 
2N. Y, Times, Dec. 30, 1934, 
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decreased 5 or more per cent, the gross income of the farmer 
increased by 40 per cent over 1932, while his purchasing power 
per unit of production advanced from 1933 to 1934 by about 
25 per cent. His situation, however, in many parts of the country, 
was still desperate. 


Industrial waste continued on a vast scale. The situation led 
the country to demand various types of social insurance, a more 
comprehensive system of public works and changes in the char- 
acter of industrial codes. 


The second year of the New Deal led increasing numbers to 
realize that the New Deal could not be depended upon to bring 
about a secure and abundant life for all. It was a far cry from 
social economic planning, which presupposes the operation of 
all industry as a unified and integrated whole and the full utili- 
zation of all of the resources of the people for the good of all. 
The New Deal is an attempt to restore prosperity by subsidizing 
scarcity. If society is to be saved from a drift to chaos or a drift 
toward industrial and financial dictatorship, it must exchange 
the New Deal for a New Age of a socialized, a cooperative order. 


Otker Publications by Dr. Laidler and Others 


Larier, Harry W. 
Socializing Our Democracy (Harper, 1935) 
How America Lives 
Incentives Under Capitalism and Socialism 


Bauer, Joun—America’s Struggle for Electrical Power 
Dewey, Joun—Education and a New Social Order......... 
Lasu, JosepH P.—Campus Strikes Against War 
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